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long line of slow, splashing drops. The
steamer’s engines throbbed softly, keeping
her just under way.

She rolled, a dead weight on the land swelled. 
The fog pressed in on her — held her down. 

Time ceased until suddenly,
from somewhere out of sight, a
quartermaster turned out the deck lights.
The lady threw off her rugs and the man
sprang up to help her rise. He spoke rapid, 
low words to her. She shook her head, but
the man laughed and took her in his arms 
and kissed her. Her soft lips answered his
caress faintly; then she turned quickly and
hurried from him. There was a mist in her
eyes as though the fog had settled there. 
Morning broke, but the fog still held. 
One by one the passengers 
appeared, looking pale
in the dead-white light. A few ventured out
on the decks after breakfast, but none stayed
long. The smoking-room and the lounges
were crowded. It was not so much . silent
ship as a ship of muffled sounds. A girl’s
voice rose above the dead level.“ Like him?
Of course I like him. He’s full of money, and
fond of American girls.”

A room door would swing open and give vent
to a fog of smoke come out to do battle with
its rival, and bearing with it the monotonous
dirge of the card-tables. “Three without.”
“Double.” “No more.” Then, of course,
there was the spaced, choked bellow of the
siren, so regular that one could almost
forget it.

Time for luncheon passed; but the man and
L’Inconnue had not appeared. There was
no one to miss them. They came out at last
together, the lady muffled in wraps, the
man wearing a great overcoat. A deck
steward was with them, carrying rugs and
cushions.
The man led the way to a gangway and
climbed it to the boat-deck. The steward
brought chairs and set them under the lee of
the deckhouse. He looked up questioningly.
There was no awning.

“It's all right,” said the man. He himself
made a nest of rugs for his companion and
set the cushions at her back. The fog was 
falling in a fine mist. “Do you think it will
be too much for us, after all?” he asked.
The lady shook her head. “No,” she said.
“It’s jolly — up here.” The man sat down and 
let the steward cover his feet; then he waved 
him away.

As his bobbing head disappeared down the
gangway, the lady gave a little sigh of content. 
“Isn’t it wonderful what the fog
does; I don’t feel — well, who does?” she
said in her low voice. “Last night and today
you know — public.” 
“Don’t vou?” said the man, smiling. He
took one of her gloveless hands and drew it
with his into the sleeve of his big coat.
“That's warmer, isn’t it?” he asked. She laughed. 

Her hand stayed in his, just
stirring sometimes to make sure it was there.
As on the night before, they talked little;
but every once in a while the man would
turn his head lazily and look at the lady's face. 
The air was tinged with cold, just
enough to bring a glow of color to her cheeks.
The mist gathered in tiny drops on her long
lashes and powdered her toque and all her
wraps with silver. She was very beautiful.
She knew it; and knew that the man beside
her was feeling her beauty. It made her
happy.
The wireless operator stepped from his
cabin and hurried past. The lady did not start or 
draw her hand away. Instead, she
looked at the operator with kindly eyes. He
nodded and threw over his shoulder:

“Just going down to post a news message. 
Germany has sent an ultimatum to
Russia.” The lady felt a quiver go through the man
at her side. “‘How nervous you are!” she
said, and then turned to look at him. 
His eyes were glowing, but far-away. She began
to feel alone. A look of trouble passed like
a tiny cloud across her face. To feel alone is
to be driven in upon oneself, and just now
L’Inconnue was afraid to meet herself —
the self that waits within for an accounting
after madness.

She started to talk, to try to bring the man
back to keep her company. She drew his
hand out and held it on her knee in both of
hers. ‘D’you know,” she said, “I'm beginning to 
wake up, and I don’t want to — not
till I have to. Up to last night I walked
carefully on board as though the world’s
eyes were needles ready to prick anyone that
stumbled. Then you came along and stepped
on my frock and blundered along, brushing
all the needles aside as though they were
just insignificant nettles.” 
‘So they are,”’ said the man, with a shrug.
A blur of light came down from the heavens
like the shaft from a veiled searchlight. It
was a wan gleam from the sun struggling
through a rift in the mist.

“Yes,” said the lady, a little doubtfully.
“You made me feel that way.”
The man shook-his head. His face looked
drawn and white in the false glow of the
sun. “Not I,” he said. “It was the fog.
The fog blunted everything. It shut the
world away.” The tiny cloud of trouble grew on the lady’s
face. She began to feel a little sordid, as
though the fog had tarnished what had been
bright and clean and had kept her from seeing
the stain. She stared before her with wide
eyes. “What is the price of love to a
woman?” she asked.

The man started at the question and then
stirred uneasily in his chair. “‘Two tears,”
he said. Then he added, “Cheer up. You'll
forget it all when the sun really shines.”
The lady went tense at the careless, jarring
words. Her lips parted, then closed. She
let go his hand and pushed it from her knee.
“I don’t mind your not being sentimental,” 
she said, a little unevenly, “but — two tears
— two tears — it’s — it’s cynical. Last night 
you were a flame. Fire burns us, but — it’s
glorious. Today —today you are ashes.
When the flame dies —"” She gave a little
shudder and clutched at her rug, drawing it
up. The sun suddenly gave up the struggle.
The fog settled down thicker than ever.
The man whirled in his chair. There was
no far-away look in his eyes now. He caught
her wrists in a crushing grip and drew her
towards him. Their faces were very near.
Her eyes met the full fire of his. 
“Am I?” he said. “Am I ashes?”
“No,” she whispered. “Not now.”

With morning came a limpid pale-blue sky
and all the flurry of belated arrival. The
man attended L'Inconnue. He walked the
decks with her, helped her on and off the
tender, saw to her luggage, bought tickets
and made reservations for London. He was
contimually with her, yet, even to the casual
eye, he seemed to walk apart. He moved
with the smoothness of a man that knows
exactly what he wants and how to get it. All 
about him was hurry and bustle, but he
seemed quite cool except when his eyes fell
on the news placards. Their flaring, printed
cries made his nosirils quiver.
When they were settled in their compartment, 
silence fell upon them again, but this
time it was not the silence of communion.
It was L’Inconnue who broke it with a
nervous little laugh. The man looked at
her questioningly.

“Oh, nothing,” she said. “I was just
thinking of what you said yesterday afternoon 
about two tears, and of something
that I read once. ‘And the woman showed
him all her heart, her flesh and all her dresses;
but the man said, “Show _me your soul — and
I'Il give you a penny."
“That's not quite fair, is it?”
“Who is cynical now?”

The lady shrugged her shoulders and looked
out of the window, but the bright sunlight
blinded her. One saw too clearly in the
sunlight. She closed her eyes and tried desperately 
to live herself back into the fog.
She clung to the fog as only women can cling
to things that are past and gone. Her lips
trembled, but the man did not notice. He
was awake to lesser things, things petty and
sordid, but that appeared tremendously
material in the sunlight.

The sun was flooding the earth with
warmth and light as though to make up for
its eclipse of the days that had gone before.
It displayed everything to the sight, blotting
out the world of the spirit, leaving nothing to
imagination. It showed things of beauty
jumbled equally with ugly things, mud,
dead twigs and withered leaves. It brought
out the hard lines in the man’s face, the
straight, thin line of his lips, the dull glow
of his absent eyes.

“I'll have made a blunder,”
he said suddenly, half to himself.
L’Inconnue started. Her eyes brightened
and a faint flush rose to her cheeks.
“I should have got off at Cherbourg,”
continued the man. “I'll have to cross
tonight.”

The lady’s face slowly paled. She turned
it away and looked out of the window, her
eyes staring undaunted at the sun. The train
pulled into Waterloo. She and the man rose
on one impulse. He put his arms around her,
and she laid her face against his shoulder.
“There, there,” he said softly, trying to hide 
his impatience.

“Germany sends ultimatum to Belgium!”
shouted a newspaper vendor as the train
stopped.

The man kissed the lady quickly; her lips
just had time to brush his cheek. They
stepped from the train and plunged into the
jostle of the hunt for her luggage. Before
any other of the passengers, she was ready.
Her trunks were piled inside and cut of a
four-wheeler and the man was handing her
into a taxi. He pressed her hand. She was
off. Could vital things happen like that, so
swiftly? She looked back, a choking feeling
in her throat. Before she quite lost sight of
him she saw him turn to give rapid orders
to a porter.

Several days later L’Inconnue sat by an
open window overlooking the street.
A servant brought in a little package on a
tray and handed it to her. She took it listlessly, 
but her eyes brightened as she looked
at it. It had come by post from Paris. She
opened it slowly and found a small case
in red leather and the man’s card. On the
card was written: “I stepped on your dress
on purpose. Forgive me again.” She
pressed the spring. The case flew open and
disclosed two tear-shaped pearls, bangled. 
Through the open window, on successive
days, had come hoarse shouts that were like
the quickened pulse of a world gone mad.
“Germany declares war upon Russia!”
“Germany declares war on _ Belgium!”
“England declares war on Germany!”
‘Austria declares war on Russia!” 
‘ England declares war on Austria!” 

To the man in the street it was cataclysm, but to
L’Inconnue, holding two tear-shaped pearls
in the hollow of her hand, the greatest war
in history was but a little thing.
